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14 I. Agor® : the Polities of the Homeric age. 


find in the case of any considerable Greek contingent 
the chief command divided among persons other than 
brothers, we may probably infer that there had been 
a breaking up of the old monarchical and patriarchal 
system. This point deserves more particular inquiry. 

In the Greek armament, there are twenty-nine con- 
tingents in all. 

Of these, twenty-three are under a single head ; 
with or without assistants who, where they appear, are 
described as having been secondary. 






with 40 ships. 
+ 40 










. Athenians 





Salaminians 2 

Argives .. 80 
. Mycenians .. 100 
. Lacedemonians . 60 
. Pylians ........ go 
. Arcadians ..... 60 
. Dulichians &c. 40 
. Cephallenians . 12 


. Etolians .. 


Pe ww 
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. Phthians of Phylace 40 
. Phereans, &c. ...... IL 
. Phthians of Methone &c. 7 
. Ormenians &c. . 40 
21. Argissans &c. 40 
22. Cyphians &c. 22 
23. Magnesian: 40 





966 ships. 



































































































































































































































90 I. Agoré: the Polities of the Homeric age. 


the tower, of whom Idomeneus is one, she proceeds 
(IL. iii. 231) 5 
aye 86 pur Kpyrav dyot jyepéBovras. 

Again, when Achilles went with fifty ships to Troy, 
he divided his 2500 men under five #yeudves, whom 
he appointed to give the word of command (cquaivew) 
under him. The force thus arranged formed five orixes 
or ranks, I]. xvi. 168-72: and here the private persons 
are expressly called éraipo: (ver.170). Most probably 
these dyoi of the Cretans, and these five Myrmidon 
leaders, are to be considered as belonging to a class 
below the aiorijes, yet above the subalterns. 

Lastly, we have to notice the privates, so to speak, 
of the Greek army, who are called by the several 
names of dads (II. ii.1g1. i. 54), Squos (ii.198), and wAy- 
Gus (ii. 278). 

In their military character they are indeed a mass of 
atoms, undistinguishable from one another, but yet dis- 
tinguished by their silence and order, which was founded 
probably on confidence in their leaders. 

No private or nameless: person of the Greek army, 
however, on any occasion performs any feat, either great 
or small: these are always achieved by the men of 
birth and station: and the three designations we have 
mentioned, the only ones which are used to designate 
the whole mass of the soldiery, represent them to us as 
a community bearing arms, rather than as an army in 
any sense that is technical or professional. 

All these were entitled to attend the ayop#, or As- 
sembly, if they pleased. And accordingly, on the first 
Assembly that Achilles attended after renouncing his 


! Even the instance, in Il. xiii, 211, of a nameless person who had 
simply been wounded is a rare, if not indeed the single, exception. 






















































































tive as tended to set him at 
‘Then further on, perhaps be- 


ho back his sentiments, and bee 
to the terrible fray, he both taunts 


*Devourer of the people! over 

! or surely this would be the 
Again, in the peroration", * By 
man among you shall lament 


e is only represented by 
step by step. It is at 
opposition by the eon- 
L 149-78 1 Ibid, 225. 
~® Ibid. 239. 


























































































































158 IL. Ilios: Trojans and Greeks compared. 


Scamander was indeed a great power for the Trojans ; 
it was the great river of the country, the néyas rorayos 
BaGvdivys. The child of the great Hector was named 
by him Scamandrius, while Simoeisius! was the son of a 
very insignificant person. Another Scamandrius was a 
distinguished huntsman, taught by Diana, in a country 
where the accomplishment was rare*, His floods, how- 
ever usefi:!! in time of war, would in time of peace do 
fearful damage. It is possibly the true explanation of 
the last among the lines quoted from the speech of 
Achilles, that he carried away, in sudden spates, many 
of the horses that were pastured on his banks. The 
Trojans, then, may have had strong motives for deify- 
ing Scamander, and particularly for providing him with 
a priest, who might beseech him to keep down his 
waters. And it will be remembered, from the case of 
Gaia, that the Trojan religion was, without doubt, 
favourable to the idea of purely elemental deities : 
what lacked was the vivid force of fancy, that revelled 
in profuse multiplication. 

For we cannot fail to perceive, that the idea of a 
tiver-god did not enter into the Trojan as it did into 
the Greek life. Ulysses, when in difficulty, at once in- 
vokes the aid of the Scherian river', at whose mouth 
he lands. Now the Trojaus are driven in masses into 
the Scamander by the terrible pursuit of Achilles, and 
they hide and sculk. or come forth and fight, about its 
banks and waters. Yet no one of them invokes the 
River, although that River was a deity contending on 
their side. So cutirely was he without place in their 
consciousness as a power able to help, even though he 
may have been publicly worshipped in deprecation of a 
calamity, which he was known to be able to inflict. 





iL iv. 474. 488 MILy 49. Ow 445 



















































































of Troy (IL. ii. 846). so likewise they 
family of Pelasgian tribes. 
personally engaged in the service of 
personal veneration, and an exemption 
ce, appear to have attached, which 

d by the pavres, This is plainly de- 
of Chryses. The offence is not that 
captive, for there could be no guilt in 
fh matters were then considered, but 
our: it is the insult offered to Apollo in the 
if nt, by subjecting his daughter to the 

cof women of all ranks, including the 
ws down a frightful vengeance on the 
the priest never fought; Dolopion, 
_all become known to us through 




















feeling of awe towards the god, in 
or portion, he resided" 

Crd pin by maidt mepiex ded” HO yurarai 
tt cee yap du Bard Bevdprjevee 
TAmaMaros. 


Ibid. 199-201, 








































































































ofthe right of Priam to give it to, 
ed, is as much without example in 
ver tells us of the Greek manners, as the 
power conferred by the Parliament on 
Tudor period was at variance with the 

of English history and institutions. 
before us is one in the family of 


Pas while the question lies be 


e Nes Hleatoetsthe -oléedsofiatin 
‘Heeubs. But this is an opinion, 
the number named shows it to 
| thinking of historic accuracy, 


~~) 


MTL xxiv. 496. vi. 952. 



































226 Il. Ilios: Trojans and Greeks compared. 


whom the whole course of the poem marks as not 
being Trojan, but independent. These eleven evidently 
were the émixoupot of ver. 815. 

The five first contingents are introduced and com- 
manded as follows: 

1. Troes under Hector?: 

Twat uty hyeusveve pcyas xoprbalodos "Exrup. 

2. Dardanians, under Aneas, with two of the (ten) 
sons of Antenor, Archelochus and Acanias, for his 
colleagues®. 

Aapdavtwy ait’ Ipxev eds mais Ayxlrao. 

3. Trojans of Zelea, at the extreme spur of Ida, 

under Pandarus': 
ot 88 ZéAcavy Evaoy inal ndba velarov “Ins 
Tpdes. 
4. People of Adresteia and other towns, under 
Adrestus and Amphius, sons of Merops of Percote: 
ot B Adpijoreidy 1° elyov, wor. d. 
5. People of Percote and other towns, under Asius: 
ot 8 Spa Tlepxerqy, x. 7. A. 
And then begins the enumeration of the Allies, each 
under their respective national names. 

It seems evident, that these five first-named contin- 
gents comprise the whole of the subjects of the race of 
Dardanus. First come the Trojans of the capital and 
its district, under Hector. Then, taking precedence on 
account of dignity, the Dardanian division of Aineas. 
In the third contingent the Poet returns to the name 
Troes, which, I think, plainly enough overrides the 
fourth and fifth, just as in the Greek Catalogue the 
name Pelasgic Argos" introduces and comprehends a 


‘Ver. 816. © Ver. 819. Ver. 824-6. Ver. 828. 
b ii, 681. 








Priam and his dynasty in Troas. 239 
of the Troes and Lycians: the name Lycians being 
taken here, as in some other places®, to denote most 
probably a race akin to and locally interspersed with 
the Trojans. 

But the Dardanians have more commonly their pro- 
per designation separately given them. It never in- 
eludes the Troes. And we never find the two appella- 
tions, Troes and Dardans, covering the entire forec. 
Whenever the Dardans are named with the Troes, 
there is also another word, either éricoypor, or Adkeor. 

The word Troes, it is right to add, is sometimes con- 
fined strictly to the inhabitants of the city: but the 
oceasions are rare, and perhaps always with contextual 
indications that such is the sense. 

Another sign that Priam exercised a direct sove- 
reignty over tlie territory which yielded the five contin- 
gents may perhaps be found in the fact, that we do not 
find any of bis nephews in command of them. They were 
led by their local officers, while the brothers of Priam 
constituted a part of the community of Troy, and chiefly 
influenced the Assembly: and their sons, though ap- 
parently more considerable persons than most of those 
local officers in general, simply appear as acting under 
Heetor without special command. The brothers of 
Priam are Lampus, Clytius, and Hiketaon. His ne- 
phews and other relatives are Dolops the son of 

; Melanippus the son of Hiketaon; Polydamas, 
Hyperenor, and Euphorbus, the sons of Panthous and 
his wife Phrontis. 

Had the senior members of the family held local 
sovereignties, we should have found their sons in local 


commands, But we find only two sons of Antenor in 


command, as cither colleagues or lieutenants of Auness, 
© See Th iv, 197, 207. xv. 485. 


—_ 
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over the Dardans, whom we have no reason to suppose 
they had any share in ruling. 

Strabo, indeed, contends, that there are nine separate 
éwacreias immediately connected with Trov?. besides 
the éxicovpo.. Of these states one he thinks was Le- 
legian, and was ruled over by Altes, father of Laothoe, 
one of Priam’s wives. Another by Manes, husband of 
Briseis. Another, Thebe, by Eetion, father of Andro- 
mache. Others he considers to be represented by An- 
chises and Pandarus: but this does not well agree with 
the structure of the Catalogue. He refers also to Lyr- 
nessus and Pedasus; which are nowhere mentioned by 
Homer as furnishing contingents, but they had appa- 
rently been destroyed, as well as taken, by Achilles. 
He places several of the dynasties in cities thus de- 
stroyed: and they all, according to him, lay beyond the 
limits marked out in the Twenty-fourth Iliad. 

This assemblage of facts appears to point to a very 
great diversity of relations subsisting between Priam, 
with his capital, and the states, cities, and races, of 
which we hear as arrayed on his side in the war. 
There are first the cities of Troas, or Troja proper, fur- 
nishing the five, or if we except Dardania four out of 
the five, first contingents of the Catalogue. Over these 
Priam was sovereign. 

There are next the cities, so far as they can be traced, 
under the dwacreia: mentioned by Strabo, such as 
Thebe, and the cities of Altes and Munes. These 
were probably in the same sort of relation to the 
sceptre of Priam, as the Greek states in general to 
that of Agamemnon. 

Thirdly, there are the independent nations. Of these 
eleven named in the Catalogue; others are added as 

P Strabo xiii. 7. p. 584. 
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Trojan institations do not, then. present to our view 
@ greater elevation of the roral office. On the con- 
trary, it is remarkable. that the title of dqnoycper, 
which Homer applies to the chief speakers of the 
Trojan Assembly, not being kings, is also used by him 
to describe Tus the founder of the city. It is, how- 
ever, possible. perhaps even likely. that this title may 
be applied to Ilus as a younger son, if his brother 
Assaracus was the eldest and the heir*. 

But although it thus appears that monarchy was 
limited in Troy, as it was in Greece, and that public 
affairs were conducted in the assemblies of the people, 
the method and organization of these Assemblies was 
different in the two cases. 

1. The guiding element in the Trojan government 
seems to have been age combined with rank; while 
among the Greeks, wisdom and valour were qualifica- 
tions, not less available than age and rank. 

2. The Greeks had the institution of a Bovd%, which 
preceded and prepared matter for their Assemblies. 
The Trojans had not. 

3- The Greeks, as we have seen, employed oratory as 
a main instrument of government ; the Trojans did not. 

4. The aged members of the Trojan royal family 
rendered their aid to the state, not as counsellors of 
Priam in private meetings, but only in the Assembly of 
the people. 

A few words on each of these heads. 

1. The old men who appear on the wall with Priam, 
in the Third Book, are really old, and not merely titular 
or official yépovres; they are’, 

Yipai 3) moAduow menavpevor. 
There are no less than seven of them, besides Priam. 
41. xi. 37. eI, xx. 232. TL iii, 1g0. 
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people themselves, there is more of religious observance 
and apparatus, but not more of morality : less tendency 
indeed to crimes of violence and turbulence, but also 
less of truth, of honour, above all of personal self- 
mastery and self-command. The Greeks never would 
have produced the Paris of the Iliad; for on behalf of 
no such dastard would they have been induced to bleed. 
But if they had engendered such a creature, they 
would not have paid the penalty: for man in the Trojan 
type would not have had the energy to recover it from 
the warrior-statesmen of the Achean race, and under no 
circumstances could the really extravagant sentiment 
put by Virgil into the mouth of Diomed* have been 
fulfilled : 
ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 
Dardanus, et versis lugeret Gracia fatis. 


* £n. xi, 286, 
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The accompanying sketch expresses what I believe to 
be in the main Homer’s arrangement of the Winds. At 
the same time, I do not know that we have any prac- 
tical example of any wind in Homer which blows from 
within forty-five degrees on either side of due East, or 
from within about the same number of degrees on 
either side of due West. Perhaps it was from their 
local infrequency, that he does not appear to have put 
such winds in requisition’. 

The name Eurus is further attached to the point of 
sunrise by the root éws, to which it is traced'. The 


s Friedreich has discussed the 
winds of Homer (Realien der Il. 
und Od. §. 3). His results are 
to me unsatisfactory: but the 
fault seems to lie in his basis. 
For (1) he fixes the four Winds 
of Homer as the four cardinal 
points: and (2) he finds data 
for ascertaining the Winds in the 


Passages of the Outer Geogra- 
phy, instead of determining those 
Passages themselves bythe Winds, 
after these latter have been as- 
certained from evidence belong- 
ing to the sphere of Homer's 
own experience. 
Liddell and Scott in voc. 

















































































































312 Ill. Thalassa: the Outer Geography. 


be carried far into the north for the purpose; in what 
form, or with what accompaniments, it is hard to con- 
ceive. To attempt such a transposition would involve 
the complete abandonment of all actual geography, and 
would after all leave us involved in hopeless confusion 
in the effort to construct any tolerable scheme from the 
text of Homer. 

At the mere transportation, indeed, we need not 
scruple overmuch, if we could justify the proceeding 
by other clear indications of Homer’s intention. But 
there is no such justification. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the violence done to the text of Od. xii. 3,4» 
by the interpretation which Nitzsch (following, as I ad- 
mit, Eustathius), puts upon it. The ship, leaving the 
atream of Ocean, reaches the sea and the island *: 

vijody 7° Alatny, 86. 1° "Hodis syptyevelns 
oikfa kat xopot elas, xat dvtoAat "HeAloso. 

The avrodai, the rising, or rising-point of the sun, 
does not, he says, mean the east, but only the first ap- 
pearance of the sun on their return from darkness, which 
is a kind of dawning on them. And the dwelling of 
the early-born Dawn, and the place (such appears to 
be the meaning of xépo) of the Dances of her kindred 
or attendant Nymphs—who in later mythology became 
the virgin train of Hours, that now delight us in the 
frescoes of Guido and Guercino—not only do not mean 
anything eastern, but apparently in this place are con- 
ceived to have no meaning whatever, and to be an 
idle, indeed a most inconvenient and bewildering, pleo- 
nasm. And thus the magic poetry of this passage 
and all the curious traditions it involves, are destroyed, 
in order to make room—for what? For the hypothesis 


® Od. xii. 3. 





































































































846 Sense of Il. xiv. 321. 


in the Speech, is in the strictest keeping with the entire con- 
text; for it is the basis of the transaction, and gives Juno the 
opportunity she so adroitly turns to account. 

7. Those, who reject the passage as spurious, because the 
action ought not at this point to be loaded with a speech, do 
not, I think, bear in mind that a deviation of this kind from 
the strict poctical order is really in keeping with Homer’s prac- 
tice on other occasions, particularly in the disquisitions of Nes- 
tor and of Phenix. Such a deviation appears to be accounted 
for by his historic aims. To comprehend him in a case of this 
kind, we must set out from his point of departure, according to 
which, verse was not a mere exercise for pleasure, but was to 
be the one great vehicle of all knowledge: and a potent in- 
strument in constructing a nationality. Thus, then, what the 
first aim rejected, the second might in given cases accept and 
even require. Now in this short passage there is a great deal 
of important historical information conveyed to us. 

We may therefore with considerable confidence employ: such 
evidence as the speech may be found to afford. 

Let us, then, observe the forms of expression as they run in 
series, 

ob8' énér’ pacduny ’Igiovins addxor04. 
088) Gre mep Aavans xadAucgipov *Axptousyns®. 
oid" Bre Holvixos xovpys TAEKAetrovo!. 

Taken grammatically, I presume the last verse may mean, 
(1) The daughter of the distinguished Phenix: or (2) The 
daughter of a distinguished Phomician : or (3) A distinguished 
Pheenician damsel. 

a. Against the first it may be urged, that we have no other 
account from Homer, or from any early tradition, of this Phos 
nix, here described as famous. 

b. Against the second and third, that Homer tyikors 
directly declares the foreign origin of any great Greek per- 
sonage. 

cc. Also, that in each of the previous cases, Homer has used 
the proper name of a person nearly connected in order to 


4 Ver. 317. + * Ver. 319. £ Ver. gat. 
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3. The characteristic epithet ddod¢pwv 5 as also its relation to 
the other Homeric personages with whose name it is joined. 

4. The fact that Minos brought a more advanced form of 
laws and polity among a people of lower social organization ; 
the proof thus given that he belonged to a superior race: the 
probability that, if this race had been Hellenic, Homer would 
have distinctly marked the connection of so distinguished a 
person with the Hellenic stem: and the apparent certainty 
that, if not Hellenic, it could only be Phenician. 

The positive Homeric grounds for believing Minos to be 
Phonician are much stronger, than any that sustain the same 
belief in the case of Cadmus: and the negative objection, that 
Homer does not call him by the name of the country from 
which he sprang, is in fact an indication of the Poet's uniform 
practice of drawing the curtain over history or legend, at the 
point where a longer perspective would have the effect of 
exhibiting any Greek hero as derived from a foreign source, 
and thus of confuting that claim to autochthonism which, 
though it is-not much his way to proclaim such matters in the 
abstract, yet appears to have operated with Homer as a prac- 
tical principle of considerable weight. 





350 Senses of befids and dpiorepés. 


is too minute and subtle, as respects the sense, to agree with 
Homer's methods of expression. And (2) some of the Scholiasts 
report another reading, vps, instead of xetpds, which would 
present no point of doubt or suspicion under this head. 

We have then two questions to consider ; of which the first 
is the general use and treatment by Homer of the word dpi- 
orepds. 

It appears to me well worth consideration whether the defuds 
and dpiorepds of Homer ought not, besides the senses of right 
and left, to be acknowledged capable of the senses of east and 
west respectively. 

The word dpicrepds takes the sense of left by way of deriva- 
tion and second intention only. 

The word oxaids is that, which etymologically and primarily 
expresses the function of tho left hand. The use of this as the 
principal hand is abnormal, and places the body as it were 
askew (compare oxé{w, sce-vus, schief)®. In Honfer the only 
word used singly, i.e. without a substantive, to express the left 
hand is cxatds. At the same time, we cannot draw positive 
conclusions from this fact, because dpierepds could not stand in 
the hexameter to represent a feminine noun singular, on ac- 
count of the laws of metre, which in this point are inflexible, 

Zxaifj means the left hand in Ili. 501. xvi. 734. xxi. 490. 
This adjective is but once used in Homer except for the hand : 
viz., in Od. iii, 295 we have oxaidy piov for ‘the foreland on 
the left.’ But Exaia’ maa: may have meant originally the left 
hand gates of Troy. 

The application of defsds to the right hand (from which we 
may consider def:repds as an adaptation for metrical purposes), 
is to be sufficiently accounted for, because it was the hand by 
which greetings were exchanged, and engagements contracted®. 
But it is not so with dporepds: and while we contemplate the 
subject in regard only to the uses of the member, the word 
exaids remains perfectly unexceptionable, and even highly ex- 
pressive and convenient, in its function of expressing the loft 
hand. 

It appears that the Greek angurs, in estimating the signifi- 


» Liddell and Seott. © Idi 34r. x. 542. 
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dictory : because this would place Paris on both wings, whereas 
he obviously is described as on the same wing of the battle 
throughout. 

But if we construe dpicrepds as meaning the west in all the 
three passages, then we have the same meaning at once made 
available for all the three places, so that the account becomes 
self-consistent again; and if the meaning be ‘on the west,” 
then we may understand that Idomeneus most naturally be- 
takes himself to the west, because that was the quarter of the 
Myrmidons, where the Greek line was deprived of support. 
If, however, it be said, that the Greek left is meant through- 
out, then the expression in v. 765 is both contrary to what 
would seem reasonable, and at variance with Homer’s own 
precedent in the Fifth Book. 

Thus there is considerable reason to suppose that, in Homer, 
Apiorepds may sometimes mean ‘west.’ So that ifém in Od. v. 
277 really means ‘ upon,’ the phrase will signify, that Ulysses 
was to have Arctus on the west side of him, which would place 
Ogygia in the required position to the east of north. 

The point remaining for discussion is at once the most diffi 
cult and the most important. What ts the true force of the 
Homeric ent? 

I find the senses of this preposition clearly and comprehen- 
sively treated in Jelf’s Greek Grammar, where the leading 
points of its various significations are laid down as follows : 

1. Its original force is upon, or on. 

2. It is applied to place, time, or causation. Of these three, 
when treating of a geographical question, we need only con- 
sider the first with any minuteness. 

3. "Em, when used locally, means with the genitive (a) on 
or at, and (6) motion towards a place or thing. With the 
dative (a) on or at, and (6) by or near. With the accusative 
(a) towards, and (6) ‘ extension in space over an object, as well 
with verbs of rest as of motion.’ Of this sense examples are 
quoted in zAciy ént olvona xdvrov for verbs of motion, and én" 
évvéa xeiro néAeOpa for verbs of rest. Both are from Homer, in 
I. vii. 83, and Od. xi. 577. 


£ Jelf’s Gr. Gr. Nos. 633-5. 
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er dpitrepd ; olvoxdew, alreiv, deuxvivar, evdéfia ; dptorepds Spuis, 
defuby epddiov, and others. 

And although in some of these phrases the idea of motion is 
actually included, while the motion of omens was the original 
groundwork of them all, yet, as frequently happens, the effect 
remains when the cause has disappeared. A bird called 3efids 
is one moving éni defid; and this, according to the law of 
omens, is usually a bird from the left moving towards the right. 
And thas, by analogy, a star én’ dprorepa is a star on the right 
not moving but looking towards the left. Once more, when 
wo recollect that éx’ dpisrepd habitually or very frequently 
means on the right as well as moving towards the left, it is not 
difficult to conceive so easy and simple a modification of this 
sense as brings it to being on the right, while also looking, in- 
stead of moving, towards the left. Lightning, which had ap- 
peared on the right, would I apprehend bo dorpami) én’ dpotepd: 
*Apxtds da’ dpurrepd would be ‘Arctus on the right;’ and the intro- 
duction of the word ¢xew cannot surcly reverse the signification. 

In lator Greek, the expressions évdéfia and émdéfia, with 
énaporepa, which seems to be the counterpart of both, the 
preposition én sometimes being divided from and sometimes 
united with its case, appear to be equivalent to our English 
phrases ‘ on the right,’ and ‘on the left.’ But not so in Homer. 

Let us now examine various places of the poems, whore év- 
ddfia and éni def: (single or combined) cannot mean on the 
right, but may be rendered either (1) from the left, or (2) to- 
wards the right. Thus we have, Il. ii. 353, 

dorpdzrey emdéé’, @valowa afpara patron. 

This means lightning on and from the left, so that the 
lightning passos, or seems to pass, towards the right. The 
analogy of this caso to that of the star is very close; because 
it is rarely that lightning gives tho semblance of motion : 
and this expression precisely exemplifies the observation, that 
those phrases often really imply a position of the subject exactly 
opposite to that which at first sight would be supposed. 

Again, when Antinous bids the Snitors rise in turn for the 
trial of the bow, he says, Od. xxi. 141. 

OprvoG eLelys emdefia, mares Eraipor 





860 From Il. xxiii. 335-7. 


alerds dyinérys, ex’ dpiotepd Andy eépywr, 
namely, an eagle appearing on the right and then moving 
towards the left. Now éépyw is not properly a verb of 
motion; and yet we see that édpyew én’ dpiwrep’ means to 
close the army in from the right; that is to say, the eagle, 
which does the act én’ dpucrepa, is itself on the right. 

There were in fact three things, which originally might, 
and commonly would, be included in each of these phrases. 
For example, in én’ dpiorepa, 

1. Appearance at a particular point on the right ; 

2. Motion from that point towards the left ; 

3. Rest at another point on the left. 
Of these the second named indicates the first and principal 
intention of the word ; but when it passes to a second intention 
or derivative sense, it may include either the first point, or the 
third, or both. In the later Greck it appears rather to 
indicate the point of rest; but in the Homeric phrases of the 
corresponding word defids, olvoxociv évdéfia, decvivas evdéfa, 
alrety evdéfia, dorpanreiy emt defid, epyew ex’ dpiorepd, the 
starting-point, and not the resting-point, is the one brought into 
view. It is the commencement of the motion, in every one of 
these cases, which is indicated by the phrase, and not its close. 

Being engaged upon this subject, I shall not scruple to 
examine one or two remaining passages, which may assist in its 
more thorough elicidation. 

I therefore ask particular attention to the passage in the 
Twenty-third Book of the Iliad, where Nestor instructs his son 
concerning his management in the chariot-race. On either 
side of a dry trunk upon the plain, there lay two white stones 
(xxiii. 329). They formed the goal, round which the chariots 
were to be driven, the charioteer keeping them on his left 
hand. The pith of the advice of Nestor is, that his son is to 
make a short and close turn round them, so as to have a chance 
of winning, in spite of the slowness of his team. The directions 
are (335-7): 

airds 82 KAwOjvar eimrdkre evi Sippy 
fe’ ax! dpworepa roti’ drap rov defvdv Innov 
kévoas dpordtoas, egal ré of hula xepatv. 

















IV. AOIDOS. 


Secr. I. 
On. the Plot of the Iliad. 


ArHoucH the hope has already been expressed at 
the commencement of this work, that for England at 
least, the main questions as to the Homeric poems have 
well nigh been settled in the affirmative sense; yet I 
must not pass by without notice the recently pro- 
pounded theory of Grote. I refer to it, partly on ac- 
count of the general authority of his work; for this 
authority may give a currency greater than is really 
due to a portion of it, which, as lying outside the domain 
of history proper, has perhaps been less maturely con- 
sidered than his conclusions in general. But it is partly 
also because I do not know that it has yet been treated 
of elsewhere; and most of all because the discussion 
takes a positive form ; for the answer to his argument, 
which perhaps may be found to render itself into a 
gratuitous hypothesis, depends entirely upon a compre- 
hensive view of the general structure of the poem, and 
the reciprocal relation and adaptation of its parts. 

Grote believes, that the poem called the Tliad is 
divisible into two great portions: one of them he con- 
ceives to be an Achilleis, or a poem having for its subject 
the wrath of Achilles, which comprises the First Book, 
the Eighth, and all from the Eleventh to the Twenty- 
second Books inclusive; that the Books from the Second 
to the Seventh inclusive, with the Ninth and Tenth, and 

























































































396 IV. Aoidos: the Plot of the Iliad. 


occasion, as before, he is subdued: and both times it is 
through the medium of his tender affections. But in 
both cases his evil ‘gratification is cut short: and the 
authority of the providential order is reestablished. 
The Greeks pursue their righteous war: the respect 
which nature enjoins is duly paid to the remains of 
Hector, and the poem closes with the verse which 
assures us that this obligation was duly and peace- 
fully discharged. 

With these views, I find in the plot of the Iliad 
enough of beauty, order, and structure, not merely to 
sustain the supposition of its own unity, but to bear 
an independent testimony, should it be still needed, to 
the existence of a personal and individual Homer as 
its author. 





























406 IV. Aoidos: the sense of Beauty in Homer. 


Nupebs ab Biundev dye rpeis vfjas étoas, 
Nipeds, "AyAatys vids Xapdnoud r &vaxtos, 
Nipeds, 8s xdAAuoros dvip tnd “IAwov §ABev 
rév BdAwv Aavady, per’ duspova TnAelova’ 
add’ ddanadvis Ev, aaidpos dé ol elmero dads. 


These five lines form the largest of the merely per- 
sonal descriptions contained in the Catalogue. Yet they 
are given to a man, of whom we are frankly told that he 
was a poor creature, and that he had but a small follow- 
ing. Even this does not show the whole strength of 
the case. 

1. His ships were only three: no other commander, 
having 80 few, is named at all. The next smallest num- 
ber is seven: these were the vessels of Philoctetes, and 
they seem to be named on account of his peculiar his- 
tory and great merit. 

2. This is the only instance, in which the contingent 
supplied by a single and wholly insignificant place is 
named by itself. 

3- This is also one among very few cases of an 
ordinary birth, where the mother (Aglaie) is named as 
well as the father (Charopos): the others are usually 
cases of reputed descent from deities or heroes. 

4. The names given to both parents are taken from 
their personal beauty. They thus enhance the title of 
the son; and, as we cannot well suppose them connected 
with history, they were probably invented by the Poet 
for that purpose. , 

5. The repetition of the name of Nireus thrice, and 
in each case at the beginning of the verse, the most 
prominent and emphatic part of it according to the 
genius of the Greek hexameter, is plainly intentional. 

6. All this care is taken in the most ingenious 





408 IV. Avidos: the sense of Beauty in Homer. 


Patroclus. At best, we must call him a very secondary 
personage. Though his personal comeliness was not 
defaced like that of Paris by cowardice or vice, still he 
was of the same race that in Italy has taken its name 
from Zerbino. Yet Homer adorns his death with a 
notice, perhaps more conspicuous than any which he 
has attached to the death of any warriors of the Iliad, 
with the exceptions of Hector, Sarpedon, and Pa- 
troclus. Ten of the most beautiful lines of the poem 
are bestowed in lamenting bim, chiefly by an unsur- 
passed simile, which compares the youth to a tender 
olive shoot, the victim, when its blossoms are over- 
charged with moisture, of a sudden hurricane. The 
Poet was moved to this tenderness by the remembrance 
of his beauty, of his hair, like the hair of the Graces, in 
its tresses bound with golden and silver clasps*. 
Although it is true that Homer eschews with respect 
to beauty, as well as in other matters, the didactic mode 
of conveying his impressions, yet he has placed them 
distinctly on record in the answer of Ulysses to Eurya- 
lus. Speaking not at all of women, but of men, he 
places the gift of personal beauty among the prime en- 
dowments that can be received from the providence of 
the gods, in a rank to which only two other gifts are 
admitted, namely, the power of thought (vdos or ppéves), 
and the power of speech (ayopytvs). In the idea of 
personal beauty, conveyed under the names e/dos, nop, 
and xdprs, are evidently included vigour and power, for 
it is to his supposed incapacity for athletic exercises, 
that the discourse has reference. Nor can it be said, 
that this full and large appreciation by Homer of the 


x Il, xvii. 50-60. Compare the sympathizing account of the 
death of the young bridegroom Iphidamas (Il. xi. 241-3). 
¥ Od. viti. 167-7. 
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whole treatment of external nature is to be found in 
this one proposition: wheresoever we look for figure, 
he looks for life. His waves (as well as his fire) when 
they are stirred‘, shout, in the very word (iaxew) that 
he gives to the Assembly of Achwans: when they 
break in foam, they put on the plume of the warrior’s 
helmet4 (xopiccer@a:): when their lord drives over 
them, they open wide for joy®: and when he strides 
upon the field of battle, they, too, boil upon the shore, in 
an irrepressible sympathy with his effort and-emotion ‘. 


© TL. xxiii, 216. i. 482. 4 IL iv. 424. 
© Tydooin 8% 6édacea biicraro, Il. xiii. 29. 1 Tl. xiv. 392. 











































































































460 IV. Aoidos : Colour in Homer. 


but which have very slight claims indeed to be treated 
ag adjectives of definite colour, are as follows: 


1, xAupes. 6. wikromdpyos. 10. yAauds. 
2. aidadrceas. 7. alOuov. Il. xdporos. 
3. poSéer, ” 8. apydr. 1a, avyadders. 
4. ides. 9. atodos. 13. mapudpeos. 
5. olvow. 


Along with each of these adjectives, which are the 
chief though not quite the only ones of their class in 
Homer, I shall take the cognate words, such as verbs 
or compounds, which may belong to them. 

II. Let us now review the particular applications 
which Homer has made of these words respectively. 
Among them, however, it will not be necessary to in- 
clude Acuxos and wéAas, because those epithets indicate 
ideas which have at all times been used, to a consider- 
able extent, by way of approximation only. 

1. Eav60s is applied by Homer to the following ob- 
jects: 

a. horses, trxrwv Fava xapnva, II. ix. 407. 

6. hair of men, EavOss MevéAaos, passim: Achilles, Il. 
i. 197. 

c. hair of women, £av0% ’A-yauyén, Il. xi. 739; Anus- 
tap, Il. v. 500. 

2. épvOpos is evidently the same word with the Latin 
ruber, and with our own ‘ruddy,’ as well as probably 
the German roth. 

It is used by Homer for 

a, Copper in Il. ix. 365. 

b. Nectar, Il. xix. 38. 

c. Wine, O 
d. Blood: in épvOaive, Il. x. 484. 

3. moppupeos again is the Latin purpura, and our 
« purple,’ as well as our ‘porphyry.’ In the uses of this 





























































































































SECT. V.* 


Homer and some of his Successors in Epic Poetry : 
in particular, Virgil and Tasso. 


Tum great Epic poets of the world are members of a 
brotherhood still extremely limited, and, as far as appears, 
not likely to be enlarged. It may indeed well be disputed, 
with respect to some of the existing claimants, whether they 
are or are not entitled to stand upon the Golden Book. There 
will also be differences of opinion as to the precedence among 
those, whose right to appear there is universally confessed. 
Pretensions are sometimes advanced under the influence of 
temporary or national partialities, which the silent action of the 
civilized mind of the world after a time effectually puts down. 
Among these there could be none more obviously untenable, 
than that set up on behalf of Milton in the celebrated Epigram 

- of Dryden, which seemed to place him at the head of the poets 
of the world, and made him combine all the great qualities of 
Homer and of Virgil. Somewhat similar ideas were broached 
by Cowper in his Table Talk. The lines, as they are less 
familiarly remembered, may be quoted here: 


Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared, 
‘And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard; 
To carry Nature lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 


But this great master is also subject to undue depreciation, as 
well as flattored by extravagant worship. I myself have been 


© The substance of this and January and July respectively, 
the two following Sections form- 1857. They are reprinted with 
ed two Articles in the Quarterly the obliging approval of Mr. 
Review, Nos. 201 and 203, for Murray. 





















































518 IV. Aoidos: Homer and his Successors. 


Zncas are sometimes Teueri, Trojani, or Trojugens—sometimes 
#neadm, sometimes Dardanidw. In the first of these names 
he entirely contravenes Homer, who produces a Teucer eminent 
among the Greeks, but nowhere connects the name with Troy, 
while Virgil makes a Cretan Teucer‘ the founder of the Trojan 
race. I grant that he here founds himself upon what may be 
called a separate tradition, though it is vague and slender, of 
a Teucrian race in Troas. In the two last appellations, without 
any authority, he wholly alters the effect of the Greek patro- 
nymic, and changes the mere family-name into a national ap- 
pellation. Then again they appear as the Pergamea genst. 
But Pergamus in Homer was simply the citadel of Troy, and is 
a correlative to mipyosh: the English might almost as well be 
called the people of the Tower. Not content yet, he will also 
have the Trojans to be Phryges : 
Phrygibusque adsis pede, diva, secundoi ; 

though in Homer the Phrygians arc a people both ethnologi- 
cally and politically separate from the Trojan races. Again as 
to Encas himself. He is called Rhetcius heros'; but if Virgil 
chose thus to designate his hero by reference to a single point 
of the Trojan territory, it should have been one with which he 
was locally connected, whereas the dominions of his family 
were not near the promontory or upon the coast, but among 
the hills at the other extreme of the country. Then again 
/Eneas is Laomedontius heros™; but Laomedon was of the 
branch of Ilus, while Aneas belonged to that of Assaracus ; 
and was moreover perjured, while the line of Assaracus was 
marked with no such taint. So we have again— 

Dardanus, Iliace primus pater urbis et auctor” ; 
but Dardanus founded Dardania, while Ilium did not exist 
until the time of his great grandson Ilus. And here Virgil 
seems wholly to forget that he had himself made Teucer the 
head of the race*. In describing the migration of this hero 
from Crete to Troas, he says: 





104. K I. iii 
& An. vi. 63. ‘TL 
4 Scott and Liddell, in voc. m Tl. vili. 18 


i Ain, x.255. C6i.618, Phry-—* Thid. 134. Cf. vi. 650. 
gius Simois; vii. 597, et alibi. 9° Ain. iii, 104. 

























































































548 IV. Aoidos: Homer and his Successors. 


of inward loveliness, is achieved over the greatest of the warriors 
of Christ, when engaged, under the immediate and special di- 
rection of the Almighty, in the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
from infidel dominion. With all these circumstances before us, 
it must be admitted that a more lame and unsatisfactory con- 
tribution to the climax of a great Christian poem could hardly 
have been contrived. Nor is the impression much amended by 
tho dedication of the cight last stanzas of the work to the com- 
pletion of the victory by Godfrey. A reader may, on the con- 
trary, well feel perturbed by tho sharpness of the transition, 
and by the air of unconsciousness with which, in gathering up 
the threads of tho action, Tasso has brought into close neigh- 
bourhood matters so heterogeneous, that they form a kind of 
moral chaos. And the observation applies to the close of the 
poem, which may well have accompanied it throughout its 
course; that the sympathies of the reader are not evoked and 
managed with due, or with any, reference to the greatness and 
nobleness of the objects, but, on the contrary, are allured into 
the wrong quarter. Homer has carefully contrived, in the case 
of Paris, that even his extraordinary personal attractions shall 
do nothing to give him a hold upon our favour, while he bas 
given his warmest sympathies to the beauty of the innocent, 
though comparatively insignificant, Euphorbus. How tame 
and flat, on the contrary, has Tasso made the stainless Er- 
minia, whom indeed he altogethor forgets before the poem 
closes; and what efforts of art has he not used to gather ad- 
miring interest around the character and fate of the heartless, 
even when enamoured, Armida. Nay, more, with some brilliant 
exceptions, especially that noblo one of the first view of Jeru- 
salem, how cold and slack, how uninteresting to the reader, is 
the movement of the main action of the poem, compared with 
that of the love-stories which invade and engross so inordinate 
a portion of the ground. We seem to feel that, after all, the 
Siege of Jerusalem is not the principal business in hand; it is 
the task which must somehow or other be got through, but it is 
not the life and pulse, the light and joy of the poem. As the 
Siege of Troy was the instrument of Homer, to enable him to 
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expedition, amd thas of de: Crusmies. Tao himself, in his 
ansiery tw follow Homer. even abied to them, by feigning 2 
emmeaizacon of tht Christma eaterprise, which I fear did nx 
realy exist. Bur w imicace is vee thimg, to be like is another; 
and ‘x scil remains hand really w compare the poems fir 
harder che poets In order w see this clearty, let us ascend a 
heweac. and view the sceme which Ges before ws. How vata 
deinge of time amd of evens has swept away the very world 
in which Homer ved. and the works thas sacceeded his: the 
Pie 2f aucivicw 3 thanued. the greas gulf of time is stretched 
beeween, che lanrusye is anuther. the religion new, all the 
a have been taken to pieces and reforged, 
all the obi caerds of feeling are now mute, and others thar give 
forth a diferenc masic are strung in their stead. And there 5 
also. it must be cvofesed a great amd sharp descent from the 
stacare uf H Sr. Sa) 4 ureative, poet: 10'chas of Tmo. Yet he 
aly. amd a classic of the workd; and if for a 
mement we fei it a disparagement w his country that she 
saif.rs in th3s one evmrparisua, bet ber soothe her ruffed recol- 
Jeets.a by the evoscioumess thar thoart Tasso bas noc be- 
come a rival te Homer. yet be shares this failure with every 
iter of every land On the ocher hand, no modern poet, 
andar sabjeremarer. bas been cysal to Tao 











feat is. atte 

Homer is a Ei Prize than wwin it from bis other com- 
Petitors. Few indeed are the sons of genius. and eleet among 
the elect. who can be broaght into comparison with that sire 
and king of verse: and Tasso. we are persuaded, would bear 
against none a gradge for thus far, in his own words, Emiting 
his honoars : 


© Gd fx sommo cnore; 
Questi gia con Gernando in gara veoneF. 
® Ger. v.20. 


SECTION VI. 


Some principal Homeric characters in Troy. 
Hector: Helen: Paris. 


To one only among the countless millions of human beings 
has it been given to draw characters, by the strength of his 
own individual hand, in lines of such foree and vigour, that they 
have become, from his day to our own, the common inheritance 
of civilized man. That one is Homer. Ever since bis time, 
Besides finding his way into the usually impenetrable East, he 
has provided literary capital and ayailable stock in trade for 
recitors and hearers, for authors and readers of all times and 
of all places within the limits of the Western world ; 

Adjice Mmouiden, a quo, ceu fonte perenni, 
Vatam Pieris ora rigantur aquis. 

Like the sun, which furnishes with its light the close courts 
and alleys of London, while himself unseen by their inhabitants, 
Homer has supplied with the illumination of his ideas millions 
of minds that were never brought into direct contact with his 
works, and even millions more, that have hardly been aware of 
his existence. As the full flow of his genius has openod itself out 
into ten thousand irrigating channels by successive subdivision, 
there can be no cause for wonder, if somo of them have not 
prosorved the pellucid clearness of the stream. Like blood 
from the great artory of the heart of man, as it returns through 
innumerable yeing, it is gradually darkened in its flow, The 
very universality of the tradition has ‘multiplied the canses of 
corruption, That which, as to documents, is a guaranteo, be- 
cause their errors correct one another, as to ideas is a new 
souree of danger, because every thing depends upon constant 




















































































































588 IV. Aoidos: Characters in Homer. 


This aim he attains, not by that tame method of description 
which he o much eschews, but by the turn he gives to narra- 
tive, and by the colour he imparts to it in one or a few words. 

Paris, though effeminate and apathetic, is not gentle, either 
to his wife or his enemies; and, when he has wounded Diomed, 
he wishes the shot had been a fatal one. The reply of Diomed 
cuts deeper than any arrow when he addresses him as, 

Bowman! ribald! well-frizzled girl-hunter® ! 

Again, the Poet tells us, as if by accident, that when, after the 
battle with Menclaus, he could not be found, it was not because 
the Trojans were unwilling to give him up, for they hated him 
with the hatred, which they felt to dark Death*. And again 
we learn, how he uses bribery to keep his ground in the As- 
sembly; how he refuses to recognise even his own military 
inferiority, but lamely accounts for the success of Menelaus by 
saying that all men have their turny; and how he causes 
shame to bis own countrymen and exultation to the Greeks, 
when they contrast the pretensions of his splendid appearance 
with his miserable performances in the field?. 

Homer, full as he is of the harmonies of nature, differs in 
this as in so many points from most among later writers, that 
he docs not set at nought the due proportion between the 
moral and the intellectual man, nor combine high gifts of mind: 
with a mean and bad heart. He never varies from this rule; 
and he has ben careful to pay it a marked observance in the 
case of Paris. No set of speeches in the Iliad are marked by 
greater poverty of ideas. If he cleans his arms and builds his 
house, which are honourable employments, they are employ- 
ments immediately connected with the ostentation to which he 
was so much given. More than this, the Poet informs us, 
through the medium of Helen, that he was but ill supplied 
with sensc, and that he was too old to mend: 


rotry 2 ott" dp viv dpdves dumedot, ob7’ &p' drlocw 


focovras*. 
‘The immediate transition, in the Third Book, from the field 
© Th xi, 385. = Il iii, 454. y IL vi. 339. 
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592 IV. Aoidos: Declension of Homerie Characters. 


Let it, however, be borne in mind, that when we criticize th 
conceptions of the Homeric characters by the later Gree 
writers, it need not be with the supposition that we have eye 
to discern in Homer what they did not see. Their repro 
ductions must be taken to represent not so much the free dic 
tates of the mind and judgment of the later poets, as the con 
ditions of representation to which they were compelled to con 
form, and the popular sentiments and opinions which, in th 
character of popular writers, they could not but take for thei 
standard. The invention of printing has given a liberty am 
independence to thought, at least in conjunction with poetry 
and the drama, such as it could not possess while the poet 
in Athens for example, could sing in no other way but one 
namely, to the nation collected in a mass. The poet of modert 
times may write for a minority of the public, nay, for a mert 
handful of admirers, which is destined, yet only in after-years 
to grow like the mustard-seed of the parable. But the Athe 
nian dramatist was compelled to be the poet of the majority al 
the moment, and to be carried on the stream of its sympathies 
however adverse its direction might be to that in which, if ai 
liberty to choose, he would himself have moved. 

Accordingly, when we come to survey the literary history of 
those great characters which the Poet gave as a perpetual 
session to the world, we find, naturally enough, that the flood 
of the more recent traditions has long ago come in upon the 
Homeric narrative, like the inundation brought by Neptune 
and Apollo over the wall and trench of the Greeks. Like 
every other deluge, in sweeping away the softer materials, 
which give the more refined lines to the picture, it leaves the 
comparatively hard and sharp ones harder and sharper than 
ever. Thus it is with the Homeric characters, transplanted 
into the later tradition. The broader distinctions of his person- 
ages one from another have been not only retained, but exagge 
rated: all the finer ones have disappeared. No one, deriving 
his ideas from Homer only, could confound Diomed with Ajax, 
or either with Agamemnon, or any of the three with Menelaus, 
or any of the four with Achilles; but when we come down tc 


























600 IV. Avidos: Declension of Homeric Characters. 


and to mar by the strong vein of violence the general harmony 
of the character. 

In the same way, as Ulysses is distinguished by a never- 
failing presence of mind, forethought, and mastery over emo- 
tion, so the danger for him lies on the side of an undue predo-" 
minance of the calculating element, which threatens to reduce 
him from the heroic standard to the low level of a vulgar utili- 
tarianism. Here, as before, Homer has been ready with his 
remedies. He exhibits to us this great prince and statesman as 
bearing also a character of patriarchal simplicity, and makes 
him, the profoundest and most astute man of the world, repre- 
sent the very childhood of the human race in his readiness to 
ply the sickle or to drive the plough®. Above all—and this is 
the primo safeguard of his character—he makes Ulysses a model 
for Greece of steady unvarying brightness in the domestic affec- 
tions. The emotion of Hector in the Sixth Iliad, and of Priam 
in tho Twenty-fourth, are not capable of comparison with those 
of Ulysses, because theirs constitute the central points of the 
characters, and likewise are the products of great junctures of 
danger and affliction respectively, while his exhibit and indeed 
compose a settled and standing bent of his soul. He alone, of 
all the chieftains who were beneath the walls of Troy, is full of 
the near recollection of his son, his TelemachusP; his desire 
and ambition never pass indeed beyond barren Ithaca, and his 
daily thought through long years of wandering and detention 
is to return there4, to see the very smoke curling upward from 
its chimneys, so that the charms of a goddess are a pain to him, 
because they keep him from Penelope’. 

Such was the care with which, in each of these great and 
wonderful characters, Homer provided against an exclusive 
predominance of their leading trait. But in vain. Achilles too, 
more slowly however than his rival, passed, with later authors, 
into the wild beast ; Ulysses descended at a leap into the mere 
shopman of politics and war; and it is singular to see how. 
when once the basis of the character had been vulgarized, and 
the key to its movements lost, it came to be drawn in attitudes 


© Od. xviii. 366-75. PIL ii.260, 9 0di58 * Od. v,215~20, 
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struck Horace at this time more forcibly, or more favourably, 
than any other Homeric character; for, after describing in 
strong terms what was amiss both within and without the walls 
of Troy, he makes this transition * ; 

Rursus, quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssen. 
He considers this hero as the conqueror of Troy, and notices 
his self-restraint and indomitable courage in adversity. Such 
was the advantage of an impression fresh from the Homeric 
text, instead of those drawn from the muddy source of the 
current traditions. It does not diminish but enhances the 
compliment, when the acute but Epicurean writer goes on to 
intimate, in more than half-earnest, that these virtues of 
Ulysses were too high for imitation, and that he himself was 
content rather to emulate the suitors of Penelope, and the 
easy life of the youths about Alcinousy. 

But if some small instalment of justice was thus done by 
Horace to the Homeric Ulysses, Virgil withdrew the boon, 
and was careful to reproduce, without mitigation or relief, the 
worst features of the worst form of the character. With him 
it is Ulysses who is chosen to play the slayer of Palamedes 
and the betrayer of Sinon?, and to lead the party which, 
conducted by Helen, was to massacre Deiphobus in his chambers, 
On account of his fierce cruelty, even the ‘ground is cursed 
for his sake ;’ poor Ithaca is loaded with imprecations by 
#ineas as he passes near it. Once he is called infelix, the 
greatest compliment that he anywhere receives ; but his name 
in few cases escapes the affix of some abusive epithet, drawn 
alike from inhumanity or from cunning, it seems to matter 
little from which». 

The character of Achilles was more fortunate, in the handling 
it experienced from the Greek drama, than that of Ulysses. 
In the Iphigenia of Euripides, the hero of the Iliad appears as 
a faithful lover, and as a gallant and chivalrous warrior. At 
the same time, it has lost altogether the breadth of touch and 

* Hor. Ep. L. ii. 18. ® £n. vi. 628. 


y Hor. Epist. Iii. 1-31. > Hin. iii. 272. sup. p. 522. 
® Bin. ii. 90, et s0qq. 
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reason, we may presume, among others, Orlando, the prime 
horo of the Italian romance, is, as I have before observed, mo- 
delled upon Heetor. He is in many respects a very grand 
conception. Pulei, in describing his death, rises even to the 
sublime when he say’ there is 


«Un Dio, ed una Fede, ed uno Orlando.’ 


Which we may render in prose ‘One God, one way to God, 
one true type of manhood.’ Still it is remarkable that in 
Bojardo, as well as in Ariosto, the purer traces of the Homeric 
arrangement thus far at least remain, that Orlando, although 
he is the type of the Christian chivalry, yet, as he resembles 
Hector in piety and virtue, so likewise retains his likeness in 
this respect, that he is not the most formidable or valiant war- 
rior of the poems. In Ariosto particularly, he is made inferior 
to Mandricardo, to Rodomonte, and most of all, but this for 
personal and prudential reasons, to Ruggiero. These three 
perhaps may be considered as heing respectively the Ajax, the 
Diomed, and the Achilles of the Orlando Furioao. 

And now the fancy for derivation from a Trojan stock, of 
which Virgil had sct the fashion, was fully developed. Ariosto, 
‘at great length and in the most formal manner, establishes this 
lineage for his patrons, the family of Este. Others followed 
him. The humour passed even beyond the limits of Italy, into 
these then remote isles. A Trojan origin was ascribed to the 
English nation, and the authority of Homer, as to characters 
and history, was openly renounced by Dryden. 


‘ My faithful scene from true records shall tell 

How Trojan valour did the Greek excel : 

Your great forefathers shall their fame regain, 

‘And Homer's angry ghost repine in vain®” 
In Oxford, at the revival of classical letters, the name of T'ro- 
jans was assumed by those who were adverse to the new Greek 
studies, and who, having nothing but a name to rely on, doubt- 
Tess chose the best they could. 


© Prologue to Dryden's Troilus and Cressida; and again in the 
Epilogue spoken by Thersites : 


“You British fools, of the old Trojan stock.’ 
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Accordingly, Argante proves to be the prime warrior on the 
Pagan side, and his character, described in these lines, is con- 
sistently carried through. 

It is perhaps not to be regretted, that Tasso has left on record 
no other mark that Achilles was in his mind; for it is only the 
most debased edition of Achilles to whom Argante bears the 
slightest resemblance. The same is the case with Alete. Of 
humble origin, he rises to high honours by his powers of inven- 
tion and of speech, and by the pliability of bis character. Prompt 
in fiction, adroit in laying snares, a master of the disguised ca- 
lumnies ‘che sono accuse, ¢ pajon lodi" he evidently recalls the 
caricatures, which for two thousand years had circulated under 
the name of the Homeric Ulysses. ‘Thus Tasso’s acquaintance 
with the text, whatever it may have been, did not avail to open 
his eyes, darkened by corrupt tradition, or to bring him nearer 
to the truth as regarded those sovereign creations of the genius 
of Homer. So sure it is, both in this and in other matters, 
that when long-established falsehoods have had habitual and 
undisturbed possession of the public mind, they form an at- 
mosphere which we inhale long before consciousness begins. 
Hence the spurious colours with which we have thus been sur- 
reptitiously imbued, long survive the power, or even tho act, of 
recurrence to the original standards, For that recurrence 
rarely takes place with such a concentration of the mind as is 
necessary in order to the double process, first, of disentangling 
itself from the snares of a false conception, and secondly, of 
building up for itself, and this too from the very ground, a 
true one. 

In the Troilus and Cressida, of which Shakespeare had at 
least a share, we see, perhaps, one of the lowest and latest, pic- 
tures of mere mediwval Homerism. The sun of the ancient criti- 
cism had set; that of the modern had not risen. It must be ad- 
mitted that, in this play, although it shows the clear handiwork 
of Shakespeare in some splendid passages, and much of beau- 
tiful and of characteristic diction, we scarcely find one single 
living trait of the father of all bards preserved. Our incom- 
parable dramatist, by no fault of his own, came in at the very 
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GIS IV. Asides: Decleneion of Hemmeric Characters. 
homour and beneSt of Greece. Speaking of the crite vie 


Salbeg ane mace waneotiery Sas os oe thee oa 


lation, as opposed to mere violence, is such that at parts of 
the ‘ Andromaque’ we are almost compelled to ask, whether 
we are reading a tragedy or a burlesque? As, for instance, 
when, with the Sixth Iliad yet lingering upon our mental 
vision, we hear Andromache say to her confidante. 
Tu vois le pouvoir de mes yeux‘; 
and when Hermione threatens her pis-aller lover, Orestes, with 
respect to Pyrrhus, 
Sil ne meurt aujourd’hui—je puis l'aimer demain¢. 

It is here, too, that we see carried perhaps to the very highest 
point of exaggeration the misstatement of the relative martial 
merits and performances of Hector and his adversaries. The 
Grecks Hermione, herself a Spartan, describes as 

Des peuples qui dix ans ont fui devant Hector ; 
Qui cent fois, effrayés de I'absence de l’Achille, 
Dans leur vaisseaux brdlants ont cherché lour asyle ; 
Et qu'on verroit encore, sans lappui de son fils, 
Redemander Héléne aux Troyens impunis®, 
Tt was well that the handling of Homer should cease alto- 


© Acte iii. av. 5. 4 Acte iv. sc. iii. © Acte iii. sc. 3. 




















